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It was Sigmund Freud’s rooms which drew me to him. 

I was astonished the first time I saw Edmund Engelman’s 
photographs of Berggasse 19 in Vienna. I had no idea that Freud’s 
work spaces were so densely filled and so haunting. Consider¬ 
ing what Freud was doing within these spaces, it was also sur¬ 
prising to me that these rooms were so personal. I began to 
wonder what part the rooms and collection played in Freud’s 
own thinking and the way in which he communicated those 
thoughts with others. 

On April 21 1896, Freud lectured to the local Society for Psy¬ 
chiatry and Neurology on the etiology of hysteria. He stated, 
’’The student of hysteria is like an explorer discovering the re¬ 
mains of an abandoned city, with walls and columns and tablets 
covered with half-effaced inscriptions; he may dig them up and 
clean them, and then with luck the stones speak - saxa 
loquuntur.” 1 

Freud often referred to his collection of antiquities, as his 
“audience”, especially the selected statuettes which adorned his 
writing table and which he would greet each morning. His 
thoughts and meditations seem somehow bound to the way in 
which he would “fondle” 2 these antiquities and gaze at his col¬ 
lection, portions of which accompanied him even when he went 
on summer holidays. So close was his collection to him that a 
little over a month after he moved into Maresfield Gardens in 
London, in the last year of his life, Freud confessed to a friend, 
“It is true, the collection is dead now, nothing is being added to 
it anymore, and almost as dead as its owner of whom recently a 
bit has come away again (referring to a recent operation)... There¬ 
fore, there is also no progress with new works.” 3 

The great importance of this collection to Freud and his work 
is well known, but what evidence do we have that the spatial 
arrangement he gave them has any meaningful relevance? Well, 
as I began reading Freud’s writings, I discovered amongst his 


personal letters, curious drawings done by Freud himself, of 
two rooms he lived and worked in during his student days. Per¬ 
haps these can begin to shed some light on this question. 




Fig. 3. Detail Plan view of Freuds room in the Institute Zoologische 
Station , including his work tabletop and chair. 



Fig. 2. Facsimile of two pages from Freuds letter April 5,1876 to 
S fiberstein. 


The Rooms of Freud’s Student Days 

During 1876 he briefly lived and worked in the Institute 
Zoologische Station in Trieste, where he wrote a letter to Eduard 
Silberstein dated April 5 (Freud was 20 years old). Of particular 
interest, amongst other drawings in this letter which had to do 
with explaining his research, Freud drew and wrote about his 
workroom. 

The drawings and text appear as a continuous mode of thought 
in which Freud is describing his visual and spatial world. Here, 
he is clearly not only aware of the spatial configuration of the 
contents of his workroom but deems it important enough to con¬ 
vey details of the exact location, right down to the arrangement 
of the items on his worktable. He also includes his own rela¬ 
tionship to them depicted by the drawing of the chair and his 
posture. It appears that Freud’s work life is defined by this con¬ 
stricted space he inhabits, which includes the furniture, instru¬ 
ments, specimens, note paper, pens and most importantly, his 
relationship to them. 

We turn now to another room which Freud inhabited while 
working in the Vienna General Hospital and which he drew and 
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included in a letter to his fiancee Martha Bemays dated October 
5, 1883 (Freud was 27 years old). 

“The ‘animal’ part of this cavern which fits me as well as a 
snail-shell fits the snail, is fairly successful, the *vegetative’ 
part (i.e. the one intended for the ordinary functions of life in 
opposition to the higher ‘animal’ functions like writing, read¬ 
ing or thinking) rather less so.” 4 

As is illustrated by the plan view of this rather small room, 
Freud consciously utilizes the room and his organization of its 
contents to reflect and spatialize the mental separation he makes 
between his working and living life. This is accentuated when 
he categorizes these two longer walls of the room - “animal” 
and “vegetative”. The other two shorter walls of the room are 
also clearly delineated - “air and light” for the window side and 
“outer world” for the door side. 

In commenting critically on the room’s organization, Freud 
states that the animal side “fits me as well as a snail-shell fits 
the snail” and is therefore more successful. This room is Freud’s 
private ‘inner world’ which spatially embodies his psychologi¬ 
cal state. This in itself is not unusual, as most of us are this way 
with the intimate spaces we inhabit. What is striking about 
Freud’s sense of inhabitation is the self consciousness he dis¬ 
plays about this in his drawing and naming of the room’s spatial 
structure. 


Freud’s Rooms in Berggasse 19, Vienna 

On October 4,1886 shortly after his marriage to Martha Bemays 
he opened a medical practice which mainly consisted of neu¬ 
rotic patients. Working with the traditional methods of the time 
which included electrotherapy and hypnosis, he soon discon¬ 
tinued the use of electrotherapy and chose to concentrate solely 
on hypnosis. During these sessions Freud would sit at the end 


of the couch 5 by his patient’s feet. Of particular note here, is 
that under hypnosis the patient’s eyes would have been closed. 

By September 1891 Freud moved to Berggasse 19. Initially, 
his living quarters and office occupied one side of the mezza¬ 
nine level. In 1892 as a result of an expanding family, he moved 
his practice down one level to Door #4 on the upper ground 
floor. This three room apartment, consisting of a waiting room, 
consulting room and study, was to be Freud’s office until 1908. 
We have no visual documentation of this office although there 
are many written references. 

By 1892, as part of his changing technique, Freud would place 
his hand on the patient’s forehead. This would indicate that he 
was no longer sitting at the foot of the couch, but had moved to 
the head of the couch. The following incident was one of the 
main reasons he gives for this change in his physical relation¬ 
ship to the patient. 

“/ had an experience which showed me in the crudest light 
what I had long suspected. One of my most acquiescent patients, 
with whom hypnotism had enabled me to bring about the most 
marvelous results... as she woke up on one occasion, threw her 
arms round my neck. The unexpected entrance of a servant re¬ 
lieved us from a painful discussion, but from that time onwards 
there was a tacit understanding between us that the hypnotic 
treatment should be discontinued... so I...abandon hypnotism, 
only retaining my practice of requiring the patient to lie upon a 
sofa while I sat behind him, seeing him, but not seen myself .” 6 

By 1900, in Interpretation of Dreams, Freud advocates clos¬ 
ing one’s eyes only for self analysis, and by 1904 he states that 
it is not necessary anymore even for self analysis 7 . Slowly over 
these early years, patients were not required to close their eyes 
for the duration of the session. It is probably around 1896, when 
he entirely abandons hypnotism 8 , that he no longer requires the 
patient who is still lying on the couch, to close their eyes at all. 

In giving up hypnosis, he was able to develop his method of 
free association which gave rise to the processes of resistance 
and transference, thus establishing the foundations of Psycho¬ 
analysis. Freud was extremely conscious and concerned with 
removing suggestibility on the part of the doctor towards the 
patient during their session. By extracting himself physically 
from the patient’s view and not interjecting his interpretations, 
but remaining quiet and listening, he evolved a new and more 
effective technique. In so doing, Freud’s new spatial relation¬ 
ship with the patient had significant ramifications for the devel¬ 
opment of Psychoanalysis. Now with their eyes open during the 
entire session, the patient was able to look out across the room. 
As the sight and sound of the doctor are withdrawn, the pres¬ 
ence of the room and its contents emerge, along with the poten¬ 
tial for them to play a distinct role in the relationship between 
patient and doctor. 

1896 proved to be a crucial year in Freud’s life. Besides his 
abandonment of hypnosis, on March 30 he was to use the term 
“psychoanalysis” in a publication, for the first time 9 . In October 
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of that same year Freud’s father Jacob died. Shortly after his 
fathers death, Freud along with his brother Alexander took a 
trip to Italy where he began the collection that ultimately be¬ 
came so important to him. Freud writes in a letter to Wilhelm 
Fliess dated December 6, 1896, “I have now adorned my room 
with plaster casts of Florentine statues. It was a source of ex¬ 
traordinary invigoration for me; I am thinking of getting rich, in 
order to be able to repeat these trips...” 10 

In the fall of 1908 Freud moved his office up to the mezza¬ 
nine level at Berggasse 19. This was to remain the center of his 
work life for the next 30 years and is where the Psychoanalytic 
method used to treat neurosis becomes a paradigm for develop¬ 
ing an understanding of normal mental processes. His work space 
was made up of two rooms of roughly equal size - the consult¬ 
ing room and the study. When Freud moved into these spaces, 
he had already been collecting for twelve years. Initially the 
collecting was slow, but as Freud’s practice and reputation grew, 
so too did his passion for collecting antiquities. At first he col¬ 
lected copies, photographs, prints and plaster casts. However, 
at some point, probably when money was not as scarce, Freud 
made a conscious decision to solely collect originals from Egyp¬ 
tian, Greek, Roman and later Chinese periods. 

We may not be able to understand precisely why Freud col¬ 
lected and assembled his antiquities but we can certainly make 
observations about how he spatially organized these rooms, and 
where he placed specific pieces or groupings within that orga¬ 
nization. Together these two rooms at Berggasse 19 make up 
the “animal” or “work spaces” for Freud, as we saw in his ear¬ 
lier room. They show every sign of being given a carefully ar¬ 
ranged organization. 

Between these two rooms there appears to be a division of 
thematic content taking place. The consulting room seems to 
primarily address themes such as dreams, sexuality and life, 
whereas his study, as featured in the prominent back wall, sug¬ 
gests a focus on death. These particular thematic aspects, of 
course, are central to Freud’s thought and work. All his life he 
concerned himself with attempting to explain these states iden¬ 
tifying the basic life instinct as Eros. Freud described the evolu¬ 
tion of civilization as “the struggle between Eros and Death, 
between the instinct of life and the instinct of destruction, as it 
works itself out in the human species.” 11 


Freud’s Consulting Room 

(For purposes of this paper, I will focus on the space directly 
surrounding the patient) 

The consulting room functioned as a confessional of dreams 
where through transference and interpretation, Freud analyzed 
the lives of his patients. Within this room are found smaller and 
larger assemblages relating to dreams, the “instinct of life” 
(Eros), and autobiographical markers from Freud’s own life. 
For example, located directly above the analytic couch (refer 



Fig. 5. Consulting room - Freud's “corner ” to the left and the famous 
analytic couch center. 


to figure five) we find a print of the Egyptian temple of Ramesses 
II, “The Rock-cut Temple at Abu Simbel” which Freud acquired 
in 1907. Lynn Gamwell, director of the University Art Museum 
at State University of New York speculates “With his sensitiv¬ 
ity to word associations, Freud may have appreciated the close¬ 
ness of Abu to abi, the Hebrew word meaning ‘my father,’ and 
Simbel to the German (and English) Symbol. If, indeed, Freud 
found Ramesses II... a suitable “father symbol,” then Abu 
Simbel... loomed as an idealized heroic presence of Freud’s Jew- 
ish-German father over his son’s revolutionary couch.” 12 

This suggestion perhaps gains merit if we look directly across 
the room at a similar height and location opposite this print and 
find an engraving by Pirodon after Brouillet’s painting “La Lecon 
clinique du Dr. Charcot”. 



Fig. 6. Consulting room - La Lecon clinique du Dr. Charcot ” center 
and the entry door from the waiting room on the right. 


Freud considered Dr. Charcot, with whom he studied in Paris, 
from October 1885 to February 1886, as a substitute for the 
father figure in a psychoanalytic sense. 13 

Just to the right of “The Rock-cut Temple at Abu Simbel”, 
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we find a small reproduction of Ingres’s painting of Oedipus 
interrogating the Sphinx. This clearly represents the solving of 
the riddle in one of Freud’s greatest and most controversial dis¬ 
coveries, which he named the “Oedipus complex.” To it’s right 
is a plaster cast of the classical bas-relief known as “Gradiva.” 
In 1906 Freud wrote an essay on Wilhelm Jensen’s 1903 no¬ 
vella “Gradiva.” 14 In Jenson’s story this bas-relief plays a cru¬ 
cial role in the main protagonist’s dreams and in uncovering the 
identity of a repressed love. The protagonist in the story, hung a 
plaster cast of Gradiva in a privileged place in his study, and 
Freud, was to do the same in his consulting room at the end of 
the couch. 



Fig. 7. Consulting room - Ceramic stove on left, “six statues of Eros” 
in glass cabinet just to the left of the open double door leading into 
Freud’s Study. 


Freud’s collection included at least six statues of Eros, the 
god of love. 15 By 1938, as seen in Engelman’s photographs, all 
of the Eros statues to be found in the consulting room were 
assembled on various shelves of a single glass display cabinet 
located at the foot of the couch. This, of course, places them 
directly in front of his patients during analysis. 

The patient’s physical position during analysis raises another 
interesting question. Freud, as we have seen, writes that he sits 
behind the patient “seeing him but not seen myself.” The angle 
of repose assumed by the patient’s torso on the couch, however, 
was closer to that of a sitting position, which must have made it 
difficult for Freud to observe his patients from behind. It might 
have been possible, however, for Freud to augment his view of 
the patient’s body through the mirrored back of one of the glass 
display cabinets in this room. The cabinet is located directly 
across the room from Freud. It was in precisely the position one 
would want for discrete observation: Freud observing it directly, 
the patient only peripherally, if at all. Such a reflected view would 
have placed the image of his patient behind the arranged antiq¬ 
uities, so the intelligibility of such a view is by no means cer¬ 
tain. However it is interesting to note that all three glass display 
cabinets in this particular room had mirrored backs, and none 
of the cabinets in the study were outfitted in this way. 



Fig. 8. Edmund Engelman’s photograph of the back wall of Freud’s Study 


Freud’s Study 

Behind Freud’s desk is what I have come to call the ‘death wall’. 
This wall, seen from the consulting room through the double 
doors which Freud evidently always kept open/ 6 is an assem¬ 
blage of antiquities based on the theme of death. 

Located on the top of the glass display case to the left, is a 
large prominently displayed “Egyptian funerary barge”. Egyp¬ 
tian tombs frequently contained model boats such as this one, 
which were to convey the mummy of the deceased to Abydos. 17 
Just to the right of the central display cabinet, hanging on the 
bookshelves there are two mummy masks. Masks such as these, 
were originally pegged to the lids of anthropoid coffins, acting 
as substitutes for mummies. 18 Among these pieces is also a neatly 
framed seemingly incongruous photograph of a dog. This was 
Anna Freud’s dog, “Wolf.” Every year, on Freud’s birthday, Anna 
(his daughter) would write a celebratory verse and it would be 
delivered to him tied around the neck of the dog. 19 The verse 
would be signed “Wolf.” This little birthday ritual which began 
with Wolf and continued with subsequent family dogs, made 
the dog a messenger, marking the passing of years in Freud’s 
life. Presumably when the dog died Freud found this an apt place 
to hang it’s photograph. Directly behind Freud’s chair was a 
Grecian vase. Upon his death, he was cremated and his family 
had his ashes placed within it. 

Freud was to face life in the consulting room and work with 
his back towards death in the study. Both were ever present. It 
appears that he defined and shaped his understanding of them 
not only through his words, but also through the spaces he in¬ 
habited. It also appears, that Freud used these rooms and their 
contents to help facilitate the communication of his ideas with 
his patients. 
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Freud’s Patients and Colleagues and Their 
Reflections on the Rooms 

Both Freud’s patients and colleagues continually referred to the 
collection and the atmosphere he was assembling in his con¬ 
sulting room and study. Harms Sachs visited in 1909, just one 
year after Freud moved into these two rooms. He observed that 
while Freud’s collection was “still in its initial stages...some of 
the objects at once attracted the visitor’s eye.” 20 He also stated 
that “Freud most enjoyed his collection when he could use his 
pieces to illustrate points he wished to make to colleagues or 
patients.” 21 In 1910, just one year after this visit, the Wolf Man 
began his sessions and recounts how the rooms presented a pro¬ 
fusion of antiquities, offering a substantial impression that would 
be a “surprise to any patient”. 

Hilda Doolittle (or HD as she is referred to), was one of 
Freud’s patients in 1933. She was a poet and is perhaps the most 
prolific reporter on the impact of Freud’s rooms. For HD the 
collection in the consulting room and study was a metaphor and 
perhaps also the impetus, for many of her own associations. For 
her, “travel” with the Professor, during psychoanalytic sessions, 
into the realm of memory, visions, dreams and reveries were 
“as real in their dimension of length, breadth, thickness, as any 
of the bronze or marble or pottery or clay objects that fill the 
cases around the walls, and that are set in elegant precision in a 
wide arc on the Professor’s table in the other room.” 22 Freud’s 
rooms provided an “atmosphere” for her analytic sessions which 
were full of “living content”. She wrote “... this atmosphere ... 
The gnomes or gargoyles, the Gothic dragons, bird, beast, and 
fish of the inner and outer motives, the images of saints and 
heroes all find their replicas or their ‘ghosts’ in this room or in 
these two rooms.” 23 Arguably, for Freud, these rooms must have 
also provided him with the same, for as HD stated “He said his 
little statues and images helped stabilize the evanescent idea, or 
keep it from escaping altogether.” 24 

Freud believed that everything connected with the present 
situation during analysis represented a transference to the doc¬ 
tor which therefore proved “suitable to serve as a first resis¬ 
tance.” 25 During transference the consulting room was in a po¬ 
sition to act as an intermediary of sorts. Through the patient’s 
open eyes, the physical presence of the growing collection as¬ 
sembled along its walls and spilling out into its space, must 
have often functioned as a filter for their transference. The room 
itself, not only defined the space of analysis for the patient, but 
must have also provided the spatial framework for Freud’s own 
“current of unconscious thoughts” 26 as well. 

In Closing 

Access to Freud’s thought has primarily been through his writ¬ 
ings. However, he developed and assembled his thoughts through 
more than words. He carefully and self consciously assembled 
the contents of his work spaces in a manner that reflected the 
organization of his thoughts and beliefs. Edmund Engelman’s 


photographic documentation of these spaces in 1938, not only 
records the collection just prior to its “death,” but also provides 
us with an important resource to be ‘read’. 

At 20 Maresfield Gardens, London, in the last month of his 
life, Freud’s bed was moved into his office 27 , perhaps so he could 
spend his last days with his “dead” collection ... It was time to 
say good-bye to the dearest and most enduring of his life-long 
friends. Freud once said of the Grecian vase he had kept behind 
him in his study “it is a pity one cannot take it into one’s grave.” 28 
On the 23 of September 1939, before midnight Freud died an 
assisted death, in his house, 15 months after leaving Vienna. 
September 26 he was cremated and his ashes rest with Martha’s 
there in the Grecian vase, a gift from his pupil and friend Marie 
Bonaparte. 

I will now end with the motto Freud used for his book, “The 
Psychopathology of Everyday Life”, published in 1901. 

“Now fills the air so many a haunting shape, 

That no one knows how best he may escape.” 29 
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